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INTRODUCTION. 

/ 

During our acquaintance I have found myself to be in such frequent 
agreement with my friend Professor Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya 
on many of the most fundamental matters with which he has at one 
time or another dealt, that his request to preface the admirable address 
here published with some^remarks of my own was very welcome to me. 
Here we all know the author as an esteemed professor of the Ripon 
College, a member of the National Council of Education, Bengal, and 
of its Executive Committee, an acute metaphysician and author of 
those highly interesting works “The Approaches to Truth” and “Patent 
Wonder” ; part of a general scheme dealing with "India : Her Cult and 
Education”, to which my friend in both a whole-souled and enlightened 
manner is devoted. 

His present paper which was read at the Calcutta University 
Institute is divided into two parts. The first contains a statement of 
the Ideal and some general principles, and the second suggestions for 
certain practical applications of those principles. 

The latter proposals are written from a reasonable conservative 
standpoint which, for a Hindu, may well be considered a sound one, given 
India's position to-day. For India’s ideals and inherited culture are 
being threatened on every side, both internally by the party of Western- 
izers, who from taste for an exotic diet or other reasons believe that the 
well-being of this country is only to be encompassed by a wholesale 
assimilation of its beliefs, practices, and general outlook, to those of 
Europe } as also from without through the influence of the alien civilisa¬ 
tion of its rulers. It is of course open to the people of this country to 
abandon their inheritance, writing it down as unfit for further support 
notwithstanding the thousands of years from which it has descended : in 
short, to commit (to use the author's apt expression) a cultural suicide. 
That is their affair. It will then be written India fuit. By “India” is 
here meant that which is now and has been in the past known to us. But 
should this be done ? Those who hasten to disintegrate their country 
may with reasonable caution first consider certain matters. We are in the 
year 1918. Why is it that Indies civilisation has survived for over two 
thousand years until to-day p This length of life indicates the presence 
of elements of worth and strength. But all things decay save the 
Great Power Whose body the whole world is. It may, therefore, be 
possible that the Hindu civilisation as at present known has reached 
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the moment of its death and that these Westernizers are right in 
preparing for its funeral and even in accelerating the outgoing. But 
let them be first sure that they are in the face of death and not of 
what the author calls a “cycle of swoon” for else they may be guilty of 
attempted matricide. Let them pause at the spectacle of this Great 
War now raging in which their exemplar civilisation has found its 
natural issue in devastating death. What is the meaning of this great 
destruction ? Why has the great Power (Sanghara Shakti) shown Her¬ 
self in so dread a form ? Those who believe in an Immanent Justice 
(Sanatana Dharma) see in the happenings in the West the result of the 
principles and armed force on which its modern civilisation has been 
based. Those who believe in the eternal law of Dharma know that it 
ever asserts itself. What will it produce from out the present ruin? 
To all such wholesale imitators of Western institutions and material 
aims (not that all Western aims and means are such) I would say 
“Wait at least a while.” See out the result of this conflict. See 
whether a better civilisation will be built—and on what foundations. 
If those principles be superior to your own adopt them, otherwise not. 
Who knows but that the old saying “Ex oriente lux” 1 may not again 
justify itself in the strength that Europe may gain from learning that 
serene spiritual science which has been the crest-gem of India’s sages. 
Professor Bosanquet in a review of one of the author’s books states the 
argument to be “the old one, that with all its defects, its sleepiness and 
backwardness Indian civilisation retains a secret which it will not 
abandon and which the West would do well to learn for itself and not 
to try to extinguish where it lives” ; adding “When all is said the powers 
of India—those who have the reverence and mould the convictions 
of the people—are what we should call the saints and thinkers, not the 
plutocrats and the officials.” Or again the European races may re¬ 
build upon the foundations of a true and therefore dynamic Christia¬ 
nity, which notoriously has at present little influence upon the mass of 
men in the most “advanced” countries of the West : or they may let 
lie all ancient foundations and construct anew. In any case an irreli¬ 
gious civilisation largely based on social injustice, material greed, 
military force and commercial exploitation will pass. Let India then for 
the present not be in a hurry to imitate what seems about to go. Let 
her meanwhile preserve Her integrity. How ? 

At the heart of Hinduism there are certain basal ideas which all, in 
somewhat varying forms, accept and which even the dissentient Euro¬ 
pean, if of honesty and understanding, must recognise to have nobility 
and worth. But just as we are Spirit vested in mind and matter $o 


Indian civilisation has'a mateVial bo'dy consisting of its Varnashrama- 
dharma and Acharas. It is these which encase and preserve the inner 
spiritual life of which I speak. If these be at present destroyed that 
inner life is imperilled. It is true that this body is not in proper health 
and it may be necessary to excise some evil growths upon it. As the 
late Shivachandra Vidayrnava said, Indian culture is now a very old tree 
and it is therefore not surprising that there are some parasites upon it. 
An operation however on a diseased part may hurt still healthy 
tissue. Moreover in reforming movements there is always a danger 
of endangering what should be preserved. This is the more to be 
guarded against seeing that India is faced with an alien civilisation 
awaiting every weakening in her religious and social structure 
to intrude and make therein a home for itself. Once ferment is intro¬ 
duced into the body of an already weakened organism it will work until 
it has destroyed it. In the face of a common antagonist let all internal 
differences cease. When India is autonomous, or at any rate more 

greatly so than she is at present, it is then that she can freely and with¬ 
out danger modify, if she will, her external structure. But this is not to 
say that India must until then fold its hands and let evils work. Far 
from it. As Professor Mukhopadhyaya says, no sensible man wants the 
perpetuation of the existing order of things which he rightly describes 
as one of inertia brought about primarily by the Cycle but deepened by 
several patent secondary causes such as the falling of character, loosen¬ 
ing of social cohesiveness, and so on. Recovery can be accelerated 
by present Karma. He therefore rightly says “I do not quarrel with 
the reformer as regards striving and moving and changing the existing 
condition, but as regards the modes of striving and the direction and 
goal of the moving and changing. Measured by my own proposed 
standard the change necessary is far more colossal than what will be 
deemed necessary and sufficient by the ‘reformer”, who, I may, add is 
generally an expression of noble impulses. In other words the first 
object is (so far is possible) to make existing conditions better not by 
destroying old authoritative usages of present utility, but by ridding them 
of abuse and thus rendering them conformable to the original intentions 
which gave birth to them The whole social structure must be vitalised. 
As the author says a “solid crust of intertia has settled on the soul ot 
this Karmabhumi which must be broken so that India’s soul maybe 
freed,” What is first wanted is the pouring of more energy and purity 
into the old forms. If after this purification has been effected such 
usages are found to be obstructive of true life and development it will 
then be time enough to consider their abolition by those who are so 
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minded. But no good will come of hasty and unconsidered 
measures. 


I do not desire to here enter upon a discussion of the thorny question 
of the abolition of caste : but merely use it as an illustration of other 
observations here made. There are in my opinion undoubted evils 
connected with it which should be removed. Jt has for instance 
lost the elasticity which it seems in its origin to have possessed ; its dis- 
tinctionsjiave excessively multiplied beyond the four original Varnas ; 
and it is rigidly applied to-day in some occasional cases in a manner 
contrary to humanity. One of the merits of the much abused Agama or 
Tantra Shastra is that on the religious, as opposed to the social side, it 
does not recognise caste distinctions. The question is one of choice of 
evils ; that is between evils connected with caste and the evil of social 
anarchy which will follow on the sudden abolition of ages-old social 
laws. All institutions in this world show mingled good and evil. In the 
West there is still such social injustice, that one I know of was moved 
thereby to say, that he cared not how long this war lasted, nor what 
sufferings it caused, if only such injustice to the weak and poor were 
thereby remedied. Those who are always on the look-out to discredit 
India are oblivious of their own crimes and sins. But be caste good or 
bad, it should at least be a warning to those^who would make a clean 
and sudden sweep of this ancient social institution which has held India 
together until to-day, that opponents of Indian civilisation are so insist¬ 
ent upon its immediate abolition. Why ? There are those who so 
advise from disinterested motives in the belief that such an institution is 
not consonant with what is said to be a growing sense of common 
humanity. But in the case of others, political or racial or 
religious considerations enter into their motive. How often have 
we not heard that India is not fit for political autonomy 
until she has abolished caste and other alleged social abuses ? 
How often have we not been told that the institution of caste 
is the greatest obstacle in the way of the propagation of the Christian 
religion in this country ? Such persons may think of disrupting the 
external organic structure of Hinduism in order to destroy its civilisa¬ 
tion and ideals. I do not say that there is necessarily anything “wicked” 
in such designs except so far as they may be veiled by that hypocrisy 
which is the besetting sin of our generation. They are merely a 
manifestation of the Conflict of Cultures which has always existed 
but which owing to the linking up of the whole world is becoming 
increasingly acute to-day. Each culture like each individual tends 
by its strength and vitality to influence and impress itself on 
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others. This is the law of growth. Biological sin consists in 
the inability of a people to protect itself and its culture against others. 
What will not take the means to live must die. It is primarily of course 
a question for India to determine whether its culture is worthy of preser¬ 
vation. From my standpoint and that of other foreigners who think 
that India’s culture has elements of universal value, it is desirable that 
this great country should make all effort to guard what is right, true, 
humane, and has not suffered corruption, in the inheritance which its 
mighty ancients have given it. We shall all I believe benefit from this 
and not India alorte. 

Whatever our religious, philsophical and social beliefs and practices 
may be, Professor Mukhopildhyaya very truly says that education is not 
only the advancement of learning but of life and that we cannot know 
how to live unless education is on a religious basis, whether that be 
Hindu, Mohammedan or Christian or whatever else it may be. For by 
religion I do not necessarily mean any specific ethnic or credal form of 
it. The state should support all religions. The notion of “neutrality” 
as regards religion and that ethics may be taught independent of it is 
due to half-thinking. We connot be neutral as regards God. An agree¬ 
ment to ignore Him is itself a breach of neutrality and an offence 
against religion. It is moreover a very ill-considered policy which in 
the interest of one religion and out of jealousy of all others would 
refuse these latter support. Whilst for instance a Christian may believe 
his religion to be the best and the most perfect expression of those truths 
which other religions may share in part ; and whilst he may rightly 
endeavour to promulgate it, he will, if a wise man, recognise that 
it is better that there should be some religion, even if it be not his own, 
than that men should be left without religion at all. In the same way 
any form of culture is better than the lack of it. As the author has 
shown we must distinguish what is essential from what is accidental, 
Where the substance is taken from the ancient Smritis, their injunctions 
may require to be adapted to modern conditions. The Author is 
obviously right in his insistence on Brahmacharyya during student life. 
As the Hathayogapradipika says :— 

Evam Sangrakshayet bindung mrityung jayati yogavit 

Maranang bindupatena jlvanang bindudharanat. 

(He who knows Yoga should preserve his semen. To spend the 
latter tends to death but there is life for him who preserves it). It is 
not merely I may observe the conservation of physical semen ( Viryya) 
which is thereby effected. This semen is a material precipitate of the 
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virile power or Shakti. Tlie precipitate itself may by Sadhana be pre¬ 
vented and the power turned upwards (Urdlivaretas) i so as to be a most 
potent source of strength, courage, fearlessness, power to procreate and 
a personal magnetism available for the forwarding of what we trust is 
India’s great destiny. A right education will seek in every way to 
develop the SattVaguna in the body so that it may reflect the Pure Cons¬ 
ciousness (Chit) and thus truly make it be, what the Kularnava Tantra 
calls, Devalaya or abode of the Supreme Deva or God. 

It is quite true, as Professor Mukhopadhyaya says, that some who 
complain of “too much spirituality” do not understand what spirituality 
means. There are cases however in which there is something at the 
back of such talk. Apart from more obvious shams it is this :—there is 
a pretended “spirituality” which springs from causes by no means spiri¬ 
tual such as a lazy evasion of, and lack of courage to face, life ; and a 
m<ite.-ttegafibe attitude towards it without value. True spirituality is, as 
all else which' has worth; something * positive . To back out from life 
simply because it displeases or causes fear ; to hope by merely shutting 
the world from view to mechanically achieve realisation* to suppose 
that mere mental torpor is illumination is not true spirituality. The 
illumination of the true Yogi is and must be a positive state, for Sat is 
Purna or all-inclusive and Light itself. Negation is only applicable to it 
for the purpose of divesting from the concept of the ultimate Reality all 
those limited attributes which belong to its manifestation on the material 
plane. It is a weakeness of the ascetic method that it tends, (or at least 
may be understood in a sense which tends) to produce these results. 
For these reasons the Shakta Tantra and its positive method of Enjoy¬ 
ment-liberation (Bhukti-mukti is so valuable. By this method one 
attains liberation whilst eating the sweet (though often unhappily bitter) 
' fruit of this world. The Sadhaka is taught .to look upon all things as a 
form of the Divine Mother-Consciousness and to regard all his actions 
as Hers, knowing that it is She who is working in, through, and as him. 
In all he is and does he affirms himself to be the one Cosmic Power 
(Prapancha Shakti) saying “Saham” “I am She.” This is the Shakta’s 
Religion of Power. Through it he sees and realises himself as Power 
(Shakti) transforming both himself and the world around him without 
renouncing either. It is such a virile spiritual type which India needs 
to-day for Her social and political regeneration. This is not to say 
anything against the true ascetic who abandons the world. There is 
room for both It is a shallow and material view which would ban the 
monk, the nun, and Sannyasin because “they are of no use.” Humanity 
is raised in their persons which shed a serene and spiritual 


influence upon the active world around them. As the Professor well 
says the object of education should be to create citizens, of the kingdom 

of heaven upon earth. All other Heavens I may add will follow upon 
this. 

Some of the practical suggestions made in this paper may be thought 
by some to be too great a “throw back” to be practical under modern 
conditions, at any rate for the present. I express no opinion on this 
point ; though I would say that India must accept everything wherever 
it comes from which is of real advantage ; and there are so .me statements 
in this paper which I would qualify or from which I mi^ht dissent. 
Thus as regards women they are it is true as contrasted u it -net; an 
instance of the general polarity in nature the grand prototyp ,f which 
are Shiva and Shakti. But the Professor says that the plan of educa¬ 
tion which will make them the equal of men is wrong and is the plun of 
their degradation. In dignity women are not only the equal of men but 
in the degree that they are the expression of the true Woman-nature 
they are their superior, in 'so far as they represent merely the Man- 
nature. For ‘‘Woman’’ is not a matter of sex in the sense of something 
which belongs to the outer shell. That nature is also shared in varying 
degree by man. Whilst all which is, is Shakti, the Shakta Tantra very 
rightly regards woman as more fullj? revealing Her. She is the repre¬ 
sentation or image (Vigraha) of the Eternal and Primaeval Mother 
(Adya Shakti) Herself. As this is recognised by the Author, he pro¬ 
bably meant to say that the education of women should be suitable to 
their sex and prospective motherhood. As applicable to the mass of 
women, particularly under conditions now prevailing in this country, the 
observation may be approved. But abstractedly I am opposed to any 
restriction which may hinder the full liberty and development of women 
and would open to them any career they desired and not deprive them 
of any means available to men by which they may follow it. Nature is 
a better judge than man what women should or should not do. if they 
attempt what She forbids they will fail and learn the necessary lesson 
therefrom. I am wholly with SvamI Vivekananda when he said that it 
is not for man to lay out in a hard and fast way in advance what they 
should do or not do. They should he said be educated and then left to 
work out their problem for themselves. Such ancient sayings in the 
Smritis which may be said to stand against woman’s development were 
spoken with reference to the circumstances of their time fust as 
similar injunctions and sayings to be found in Christian literature A 
very admirable feature of the Shakta-Tantra is its recognition of woman 
as a spiritual teacher (Guru) a position which the West has not yet 
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allowed to them. Some recent and rare exceptions point to a possible 
change of attitude in the future, except in the Catholic Church which in 
this, as in other matters, will probably adhere to its ancient ways. 
Apart however from exceptional cases, in whose favour general rules 
may be relaxed, i'c is without doubt necessary in this country to avoid 
revolutionary policies which are likely to lead to disorder or social 
disaster. This /s the more necessary here at the present time because 
women and the peasantry are (as also the Sadhus and the old-style " 
Pandits) the'lasket in which the ancient traditions and culture are pre¬ 
eminently preserved. Who is a more tenacious custodian of religion 
and custf r«,i than woman ? Who displays a greater nationalist and 
racial cc age than hers ? If the women are westernized in such a way 
as to lose their Indian character, then India will be so. For these 
reasons I have sdme misgivings about free and compulsory education. 
No sensible man can deny the value of education, and no just man will 
deny to any the right to it. What are we here for except to educate 
ourselves to realise our true ends ? But education must always be of 
the right kind, otherwise it is often worse than none at all. Who can 
give an Indian education but Indians themselves or those others who 
have a knowledge of, and a desire to foster and promote, Indian ideals ? 

A State education however under present conditions, unless carried out 
under the direction and in full co-operation with Indian opinion, is 
likely to operate against the maintenance of social ideals and that tiue 
Nationalism which is in conformity with them. 

In my opinion though some beginning and suggestions for it must 
be made, it is not possible to lay down hard and fast rules in advance 
which will meet all possible circumstances. What I would do is to 
Steep (I repeat the word “steep”) the people in their ancient Indian 
culture. They will then realise in what consists the seed (Bija) of it j 
something which cannot without difficulty be defined at all, and never 
wholly so, but which is apprehended as a living, self-perpetuating, but 
self-accommodating principle bearing such fruit as external circums¬ 
tances may require. Moreover man is not wholly dependent on such 
circumstances. His environment as all else is his creation. It is only 
the idle, the weak and thoughtless who drift. When the people have 
conscious possession of this seed then that seed will of itself grow into 
a plant which will be suited to and will weather all the conditions in 
which it may find itself placed. 

A very valuable portion of this paper and one in which, as usual, 
the Author of it shows hirnself a deep thinker, is that which deals with 
the ideals and general principles which underlie the applications to 
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which I have alluded. I do not say tjiat every Hindu is a thinker. The 
pity of it is that from a lack, of food and other causes many do not 
really think at all. This is the frequent case also in countries in which 
the material conditions are better. But [essentially the Indian is and 
has always been a thinker. India has thought some of the deepest 
thoughts the world has known. It has thought fearlessly and pushed 
its logic to a height of speculation unexcelled elsewhere. This is one 
of the most admirable features of its civilisation : not thatithas thought 
only, but it has acted greatly also in the fields of war and pea & ce, 
of industry and the arts, and in all the other forms of life. The 
true thinker is never satisfied until he has got to the very root of his 
enquiry. In this section the author has made some deep obser¬ 
vations which the reader will discover for himself. I will only add a 
few words. 

We must as lie says pass beyond merely material considerations. 
The ideal of education is not as he remarks merely a bread and butter 
one. Such an ideal can never satisfy us.:in the end. It is true that, 
material as we are, these things must and do dfcunt—especially in a day 
when to earn the means of living is so hard. It is not likely,'given the 
force of Maya, that this side will be neglected. What we have to do is 
to enforce the spiritual one. For all material happiness will follow as 
the lot of those who unify themselves with the World-soul who is Bliss • 
of which all earthly happiness is a reflection imperfect though it be’ 
And this must be so. For to the degree that Spirit ;is expressed the 
greater does Its essential joy shine forth. 

What the" is ed^ti 0 ', ! A child is born, let us say an Indian 
Clnld. That child ,s, according to the Shastra Spirit vested by its 
i orver m the form of mind and matter : not abstract mind and matter 
ut mind and matter in a particular, that is, an Indian form, The 
inner Spirit or Antaratma in pure Consciousness and Bliss audits 
envelope of mind and body are its power dr Sbsikti, which again as 
Spin -i orver is one with the Spirit which manifests it. Education is 
hus the development of Shakti : first by making its external maniftsta- 
"on as mind and body perfect in their own degree and then by full, 
making tire general Power itself awake (Prabuddha). Thereby Soirit 
a ,nes through a., its vehicles. The true aim and end of ^catfon in 
all lands «s to set and to maintain man in the Spiritual Kingdom to 
make him a perfect expression of Spirit manifesting in mind and matter 
1 Hereby as the Author says man gets true spiritual autonomy which the 
- lastra calls Svarajya Siddbi. Man is essentially Power (Shakti). That 
power is the whole Cosmic Power (Prapanchasakti) existing in a con- 
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tracted (Sangkuchadrupa) form. Man as I have said when dealing 
with the Shakta Tantra, is a Magazine of Power (Shakti). It is open to 
him to develop that Power, and to him who does so all things are possi¬ 
ble. By faith it was said mountains may be moved. There is no abso¬ 
lute limit to man’s power seeing that essentially he is Power 
Itself. Pie is free to make or unmake himself. He is now 
what he has made himself and will be 'what he wishes to be. It 
has recently been ignorantly said that one may pass under review 
Hindu religion, philosophy, literature, and art “without finding any¬ 
where any great moral or spiritual concept capable of uplifting a nation.” 
Men have differed in India and elsewhere in their beliefs and each will 
derive strength from the religious form Suitable to him if he be but true 
to it. But can it be truthfully denied that this doctrine which is that of the 
Advaita Shakta Tantra is not a noble and truly inspiring and uplifting 
one ? This too is substantially the doctrine of the “New Thought” (as 
it is called) of the West ; but which is really the most ancient wisdom, 
dating from the Upanishads which say that all is Consciousness, and that 
what man thinks he, in the words of the Chhandogya, becomes. In 
practice it involves a spiritually autonomous man in a spiritually 
autonomous society. But each race has its own essential mentality 
which is displayed in all its cultural forms. This mentality is the collec¬ 
tive Sangskaras or inherited impressions of the Race. If education be 
to “educe”, what can be educed from the Indian child and youth but 
these inherited impressions and capacities ? It is not true education to 
neglect or suppress these and to force within from without a foreign 
culture. This is to stunt natural gtowth and to encourage mere 
automatism. 

The deepest and most essential form of culture is religion : that is 
that aspect of it which contains the fundamental principles whatever they 
be on which all else rests. It alone will give strength to the mass of 
men. It alone gives vigour, the courage to live and fearlessness in life 
and death. It dispels all inertia and self-seeking and is thus the true 
.sation-builder. Those who rely on political scheming alone will fail. If 
India were sincerely faithful to her Dharma would She be what She is 
to-day ? From this religious root spring all the other expressions of 
man’s spirit as Art, as Literature, as Science, as Social Institutions and 
the means by which they are maintained. The source of true life is 
within. What is without can never create such life, though it may tend 
to foster or destroy it. India must therefore vivify and develop 
her own cultural inheritance her own soul. Those who would rely on 
Politics alone or wholly on any other material basis are not true guides. 
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For these reasons the question of education on national lines is urgent 
to-day ; a subject upon which the paper which follows is a notable con¬ 
tribution. Professor Bosanquet in his review in'the philosophical journal 
“Mind” of the Author's Introductory work “India Her cult and Educa¬ 
tion” after stating that it deals with the future of Indian education says : 
“It labours needlessly, as we may think, the point that the history and 
individuality of a people must be considered in'framing plans for its 
education.” Certainly this is obvious enough ; but if Professor Bosanquet 
had known India, and the education which is now given in the Govern¬ 
ment schools and universities he would not have considered the labours 
of the author needless. 



Calcutta , 

Febr uary i6ih igi8 


JOHN G. WOODROFFE. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION IN INDIA. 




The present paper, being only a synopsis, proposes to give a bare state¬ 
ment of some of the main points which have to be considered in trying to 
frame a scheme of Education for the children and youngmen of India. The 
ideal of Education and the general principles of its application with special 
reference to India have been at some length discussed by me in a small book 
published five years ago—India : Her Cult and Education (Introduction). 
The basis of the whole matter is also being more elaborately examined by 
me in my subsequent philosophical writings. In this paper, therefore, I 
shall confine myself to a bare statement of the general principles and some 
of the principal features of the scheme proposed : here I can hardly enter 
into the grounds or evidences. Within this modest compass, however, I 
shall endeavour to make the scheme as comprehensive as I possibly can. 

A. The Ideal 

The ideal should be pitched high, so that it may influence both our 
reason and emotions—-may be a guiding light as well as an impelling 
force with us. In setting up an ideal we should never forget that the 
feelings, emotions and sentiments in us are the real vis viva or kinetic 
energy which reason can ignore only to find itself abstract, unreal and 
impotent. Briefly, the ideal should be such as one can love and seek after 
not merely with a sensuous love, but a love that draws forth all the 
impulses and engages all the interests of our soul. Thus a mainly bread-and- 
butter ideal will be both false and mischievous. Education should never be 
suffered to become mainly a bread-winning problem, though it must provide 
all that is necessary to equip and befit us for the struggle for existence. An 
ideal again shaped according to narrower economic and political standards 
will be abstract and therefore unreal. The former may very naturally lead 
to an industrial and commercial civilisation in its godless and graceless forms, 
while the latter to state-idolatry and Prussian militarism : the both to an 
essentially untenable order of society with its violent distempers of internal 
commotions and external wars. The former begins by taking a false view of 
of the nature and sources of human comfort and happiness, proceeds by 
multiplying human wants and the means of their gratification, and ends by 
creating more ugliness than beauty, more discord than harmony and 
more wretchedness than contentment. The latter begins by taking a false 
view of human freedom and power, proceeds to build up a state after the 
model of a perfect military engine and sacrifices the individual to the stern 
exigencies of this engine, and ends by making war, actul or possible, the 
normal condition of man’s social existence. Either ideal therefore will not 
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do. The true ideal will be a real synthesis and not an unreal abstraction, a 
golden mean and not a dangerous extreme. It is what we have elsewhere 
explained as Spiritual Autonomy. This includes fitness for the struggle for 
existence, and therefore it must so provide that one can live in plenty and 
grace , but it is enormously more than a mere bread-and-butter problem. 
It includes economic prosperity but is more than that ; it involves political 
autonomy and power ; but is more than that also. In as much as it exceeds 
and subordinates all these narrower schemes of life, it disarms their anta¬ 
gonisms and neutralises their evils. Thus man may at once become free and 
powerful, happy and contented, wise and generous, prosperous and graceful. 
Thus it does not require the individual to sacrifice his freedom so that the 
state may be powerful, but discovers the real sources of power, individual as 
v, ell as collective, in the freedom of the spirit of man from the chains of 
matter, in Lhe resurrection of the glory of the soul from the grave of sensuous 
and animal life. Thus man and society gain in power in proportion as the 
spirit extends its conquest and dominion over matter, the condition of the 
gain being struggle and triumph, but not so much without as within our¬ 
selves. The strong indomitable will to power is the will that renders the self 
an impregnable stronghold and an unfailing source of knowledge and beauty 
and bliss ; a power that transforms the environment by adapting it to itself ; 
that rules and shapes and creates the environment instead.of being its puppet 
and slave and creature. This is spiritual autonomy. We may define it “as 
the power to deny ourselves provisionally yet courageously in the lower 
pla.ie.i of material existence and enjoyment so that we may affirm ourselves 
finally in both the higher and lower planes”. It is therefore the building of 
selfhood by the discipline of the self of the flesh ; the conservation of spiritual 
energy by the regulation of our in-coming and out-going activities ; the 
perfection also of the self of the flesh as an instrument and vehicle of the 
whole self. It is not thus the ethics of the lamb but that of the hero 
(■vtrackara ), not the religion of humility but that of power, not the cult of 
sacrifice but that of realisation. The way of course lies through struggle and 
victory : only we should know better how to interpret their meanings, 
because the current interpretations have surely not guaranteed human power 
and well-being. The philosophy of spiritual autonomy is this: Man is 
essentially the whole Cosmic Power ; he seems to be a poorly fragment only 
through ignorance of the whole, by self-limitation ; matter is that by which 
he thus ignores and limits himself; by the conquest of matter alone he 
recognises himself and exceeds the limitation ; he must therefore will to 
conquer matter, and that is the will to real power ; and finally, matter being 
an act of ignorance or limitation, can be conquered only by its denial, or 
what is the same thing, the affirmation of the whole -the Fact. I simply 
state this philosophical basis of spiritual autonomy here ; I have attempted 
a careful examination of this basis elsewhere. Now I propose that the ideal 
of education ought to be nothing short of this : a spiritually autonomous man 
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and a spiritually autonomous society. This will imply, as we have pointed 
out, health, prosperity, freedom, power and happiness. An autonomous 
society, for example, cannot be one in which starvation and pestilence have 
become chronic ; graceless, abject poverty prevails amongst considerable 
sections of the people ; social and political life is low and stagnant ; and at 
the same time where possibly there is an under-current of ancient spiritual 
culture and an other-worldly frame and disposition of mind as in the classes 
and still more in the masses of present-day India. We have here only the 
mundations of spiritual autonomy, but the foundations are buried amidst the 
scattered ruins of a vast structure, old and glorious ; and it need hardly be'said 
that the foundations without the structure standing upon them cannot supply 
the requirements of a real plan of life. On the other hand, the western 
societies which are to-day making an exterminating war upon one another 
fall, I think, immeasurably short of the ideal of autonomy that we have placed 
before us. There we have monumental modem structures raised upon scarcely 
any solid foundations. In the one case a real scheme of life has to be evolved 
upon the basis of spirituality already provided and still holding together, and 
with the admirable materials lying broadcast; in the other case, the thing has 
to be built anew from the very foundations—with the Christian ideals which 
Europe has so largely disavowed,—and the work may be as much destructive 
as constructive ; and one may think that the present war has already far 
advanced this work in both the phases. 


A spiritually autonomous individual again must be a personality in whom 
light and beauty and power are blended into a virile expression : it is the 
condition of the full and harmonious development of all the potentialities of 
human nature : even that of mukti or salvation or liberation or whatever else 
we may call it. I am prepared not to take anything short of this as the goal 
ol Education. Before we leave this definition of the ideal we should remark 
these few points :— 

(i) A spiritually autonomous life is to be our end. 

(i) Its fulfilment will imply and require a spiritually autonomous social- 
order ; for the individual can hardly grow to the fulness of his stature except 
in the midst of such au order. In the meanwhile individual and society 
should advance each other in the direction of spiritual autonomy. 

(3) I his will imply and require some form of political autonomy or 
“responsible government” in the land. The direction and control of educa¬ 
tion at any rate ought to be the charge of the people themselves. We are 
happy that the prospect ot responsible government by substantial instalments 
has at last been held out in all solemnity and seriousness ; and it is but natural 
to hope that autonomy in matters educational will be one of the first instal¬ 
ments. This gives an altogether new direction to, and puts an altogether 
new construction upon, our home affairs. We should therefore face this new 
situation with the faith and courage of a race reborn, and not allow our old 
bogies ot weakness and fear to scare us away from our own allotted part in 
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this fateful labour of reconstruction, and that just when they are on the point 
of melting away into the thin air of melancholy historical memories. The times 
are such that we can not mince matters more than we should ; they are such 
that either an Everlasting Yea or an Everlasting Nay must be the choice and 
response of our soul. It is this tremendous burden of the chorus of current 
and coming history that has warmed me up to the boldness and pitch of the 
ideal of spiritual autonomy : it is this that has emboldened me to appear 
before you with my visionary programme of education. If the times were 
not such as these, you would, 1 fear, laugh me out of court as an ethereal 
visitor and schemer hailing from an uncanny, meta-geometrical, ultra 
stellar region. 

(4) Such life will imply and require physical well-being or health ; for. 
the will in a poor constitution is its slave, and not master. It will also imply 
the condition of contented and joyous living ; and so on. Such implications 
are obvious and need not be separately mentioned. I put down this point 
with a view to indicate that an autonomous life need not be an ascetic life in 
the loose sense of the term—a life of privation and suffering. 

(5) Such life will imply and require the discipline of the sensuous and 
material side of our nature so that the power imprisoned in us may be more 
and more released, and the limits of knowledge and happiness in us tny be 
more and more pushed back. Some form of the brahmachnryya scheme of 
of life is therefore essential. The substance is this : the energy of the body 
and the mind should be so conserved and concentrated and developed that 
the will may become an autonomous, an indomitable force. 1 he effect, 
remarkable as it is in a single generation,and induced as I believe it is m the 
germplasm itself, will be surpassingly great when accumulated by a compound 
interest law through some generations. 

(6) A purely theoretical scheme of education not providing, for example, 
the essentials of brahamacharyya practice, appealing mainly to the intellect 
but not directly, seriously and considerably engaging and exercising the 

feelings and the will, will be of little good. 

In the next place, we> may briefly note some of the general principles 
determining the suitability of the ideal to particular cases. 


B. The General Principles. 

j The education of a people ought to be on national lines. There is 
such a thing as national heredity the character of which is determined by the 
special history of the people. A scheme of education to be sane and produc¬ 
tive of good must plant itself boldly upon this national heredity and special 
history. It is not only idle but harmful to attempt an education on a foreign 
or even a cosmopolitan basis, irrespectively of the past culture and civilisation, 
tradition and temperament, of the people concerned. We have to begvi 
with the indigenous modes and methods of culture, even though these may 
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be found to be untenable and have therefore to be afterwards mended or 
ended. Science and history must not be allowed to confound or mystify 
the issues needlessly. On the Biological side, for example, there has possibly 
been a considerable intermixture of blood, but on the soundest principles of 
Mendelism I still maintain that the Indo-Aryan characters are the dominants 
and the non-Aryan and the extra-Indian characters are the recessives in our 
present hereditary make-up. On the Cultural side again, the old vedic trunk, 
inspite of the numerous engraftings into it, still underlies, supports and 
nourishes all that varied and prolific growth that now calls itself Hindoo 
culture and civilisation. For instance, the mentality that runs through the 
Karmakanda and the Jnankanda of the Vedas has never been seriously com¬ 
promised by the occasional influx of so-called new blood in the shapes of 
Budhistic Tantrikism, Dravidian culture, and so on. However that may be, 
two things should be borne in mind : that the tenableness or suitableness of 
a scheme is always relative to, and determined by, the conditions, actual and 
possible, of the case to which it is to be applied, there being hardly any 
question of absolute suitability ; and that a foreign or cosmopolitan scheme, 
opposing or ignoring as they do the cultural conditions of a people, are ipso 
facto untenable, and like a sham carry within themselves their sentence of 
death. It should be further observed that the necessary modification of 
these home conditions with reference to the environment is never possible by 
any action at a distance , for example by any mere lofty denial and denounce¬ 
ment of their failings and sins. If the home conditions are bad and require 
to be bettered, the redeeming and reclaiming force must move and work in 
the very midst of them. This important principle is almost axiomatic, and 
Dr. Bernard Bosanquet in reviewing (in The Mind) my attempt to prove 
this principle, called it a “needless” attempt. But in the very unnatural 
cultural conditions which prevail now in India, the recognition of the truth 
of this axiom is unfortunately likely to become one of the latest stages of our 
spiritual revival and awakening. Used as we are to these abnormal conditions 
we only vaguely suspect that these conditions are perhaps really abnormal. 

2. Analysing' the home conditions—the national heredity and cultural 
background of a people—we may possibly discover in them a part that is 
stable, permanent and continuous, and another that is moving, changing and 
ever taking on a new character and complexion. As in Biology one may 
have to recognise the continuity of the germplasm in the varied propagation 
of a living stock, so in Sociology we may have to recognise the continuity 
of the essential mentality of a particular race through all the varied (orm> 
of its cultural and practical expressions. In India, for example, this essential 
mentality is represented by her inwardness and spirituality. There have of 
course been causes to make it so ; but we need not discuss them here. 
Now, in devising any programme of national movement, whether in educa¬ 
tion, or in politics, or in industry, we should never propose to cut violently 
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across the grain of this essential mentality of the people and thus snap its 
continuity. The result of such an attempt can be only confusion and disaster. 
This essential mentality again has a body and form which also may be, 
within certain limits, stable and permanent and continuous like the soul it 
embodies and expresses. A people’s religious and social institutions repre¬ 
sent this body and form both in its stable and changing aspects. This means 
that ’ in those institution we may discover a substantial part that might 
have been designed or evolved so as to provide a permanent framework 
amidst all shifting adjustments for the expression of the fundamental life and 
mentality of a people. A people’s religion for example might have set to 
itself this problem to solve : The surrounding conditions (or the environment) 
are perpetually changing ; life individual or social means successful adaptation 
to the changing environment ; life must react upon all external impacts, 
whether material or cultural, so that by such reactions it can live and grow 
and fulfil its ends ; failure to react and unsuccessful reaction will mean 
defeat and death. Now, the changes in the environing conditions are often 
unforeseeable and incalculable ; to provide against them there must be in the 
constitution of the race a sufficient and ever-ready fund of power, and a stock 
of wisdom and experience necessary for the purpose of its best utilisation. 
The being given, there are obviously two ways in which the problem of 
adaptation may be solved — (i) ‘‘by dancing to the tune of the environment”, 
that is to say, by producing a change in constitution itself or in its 
immediate drapery and neighbourhood in every case a change in the 
environment seems to require it, c.g ., to spread the umbrella over the head 
when the sun is hot, to wrap ourselves up in blankets when the cold wind 
blows, to wage war upon the mosquito in the rural malarial tracts, and so on, 
to take a few simple illustrative cases ; (2) by strengthening and fortifying the 
constitution itself to such an extent and in such a manner that it may be 
virtually proof against all destructive external impacts and yet be alive to all 
really helpful solicitations, an impregnable stronghold of autonomous power, 
love and peace. This latter plan is to strengthen the constitution itself so as 
to make it outgrow the necessity of perpetually shifting and uncertain adapta¬ 
tion with reference to the external changes, to enable it to conquer the 
external and subordinate it to its own ends and ideals. A few simple 
illustrative cases of this also may be given. It may be possible by a certain 
system of education to develop a physique that may bear without the least 
pain, inconvenience or injury, the hot sun as rvell as the biting cold, and 
for the matter of that, all changes, moderate or extreme, of climatic condi¬ 
tions ; the most striking living examples may be found in the Indian 
Sadhus. Similarly by a process of training the natural resistance of the 
body may be strengthened to such an enormous extent that the numberless 
species of deadly microbes may assail the body in vain or without the least 
prejudice ; the powerful reaction of the system will bo sure to throw out 
the poison. Such a ni3n may move like a giant of adamant and an angel of 
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love amidst the horrors of plague and suffering. For living examples I have 
to refer again to the sadhus—the better class of them of course. The finished 
results of these processes of education (for the training of the body in particular 
we have the science of Hathayoga cultivated amongst the sadhus ; but there 
too the basis is laid in brahmacharyya) are to be seen in the sadhus and 
sadhakas ; but in the education of th6 ordinary people following the ordinary 
wordly avocations there may posHbfy be a preparation for, and anapproxima- 
tion .to those thorough-going methods and wonderful results. There need 
not be any real discrepancy as regards the means and ends of culture between 
the adept and the man of the world. For the latter, however, of actual 
method of education should be a combination of the two .plans of adaptation 
explained above, a synthesis in which the emphasis must always be on the 
latter plan and the tendency must always be towards the perfection of the 
latter. Thus an ordinary man should religiously drink his water pure, keep 
his surroundings clean and graceful, eat his food plentiful, pure and substan¬ 
tial, and so on ; but his foremost care must he to make his body and mind— 
his constitution in one word —a stronghold of autonomous power, light, love 
and peace, to advance himself steadily in the direction indicated by the 
latter plan, of adaptation. I cannot dilate though the question is one of 
first-rate importance, but I may briefly characterise the contrast between 
the two plans of adaptation —out-door and in-door as I may call them res¬ 
pectively. 

d he direction of the former plan is indicated by the common formula_ 

adaptation of the self to the environment. Here the main current of energy 
is allowed to flow outwards : alertness or readiness to react becomes the 
prime virtue. I'hus instead of primarily conserving and developing his own 
constitutional energy, man allows himself to dissipate in endless reactions 
against endless external stimulii, misconceiving the importance of such 
desultory and eccentric exercise. He wrongly thinks that energy can be 
best developed by such occupation and exercise alone, that energy is a 
commodity tliat must be gathered abroad and brought home in the shape 
of food,, fellowship, books, lectures and newspapers ; he hardly suspects 
that ever£ cell—-nay, every atom—of his body is a magazine of stored-up 
energy of incalculable magnitude, indeed a centre where energy considered 
both in its kinetic and potential forms is simply equal to the whole Cosmic 
Power which this universe is. He does not suspect that this vast stock of 
potential energy laid up in each atom of his body can be rendereJ available 
only by applying the lever of will-force at the very centre of his universe 
(and the centre is he himself) and not by trying it fruitlessly at the outskirts 
where he is only a reflex, a shadow. It is like applying to the virtual image 
of a man in the looking glass and not to the real man himself. I claim 
that this is not arrant metaphysics and mysticism and occultism but as goud 
a science as can be verified by practical tests in the laboratories. However 
that may be, the nature of the oul-door plan has now perhaps become 
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clear. It is this : preserve and develop the body by food and “running” 
exercise, and by straining every nerve to purge the surroundings of the 
myriads of visible and invisible foes that would bring disease, suffering and 
death to us, by not only keeping our powder always dry but always 
exchanging shots with our natural or artificial enemies—this indeed is life 
perpetually on the war-path, a life-long living in the trenches. In grappling 
with disease for instance it produces its horrible prescriptions of disinfec¬ 
tants, medicines and the so-called preventive measures, but has it devised a 
means by which the constitution may be so far fortified that it can safely 
do without these preventive and curative measures ? The military fortress 
has ceased to be a defence against the modern sixteen-inchers : and 
Nature too may have her sixteen-inchers to level down the most powerful 
fortress that she herself has designed and science has perfected—^., the 
constitution of a Bhima or Hercules. But fortunately for us all the destruc¬ 
tive influences of Nature are not sixteen-inchers ; and it may be possible 
by science—Eugenics included—to build up a physique that may be for all 
practical, purposes impregnable. The so-called preventive and curative 
science has gone a considerably wrong way about, in as much as by making 
the constitution more and more dependent upon external props and 
aids for its well-being it has both decreased its natural elasticity against 
foreign impact and increased its proneness or susceptibility to disease and 
suflering. Thus the preventive measures have succeeded in preventing 
its natural elasticity from throwing out disease and distress, and the “cures” 
have really cured it of its natural sense of buoyancy in the struggle for 
existence which is so essential for victory and well-being. The druggist’s 
bottle and the doctor’s prescription have produced a man always nervous 
and uneasy : scenting germs of disease in the very vital breath of his 
nostrils, whom the slightest push of the uncharitable environment is enough 
to throw off his balance of “comparative” ease and well-being. The plan 
of building up the mind is also similar from this point of view. It begins 
by assuming that the mind is practically a “tabula /asa ” at the start, and 
that therefore the gathering of experience, the building up of will and 
character, is mainly an out-door business, a matter of accumulating and 
arranging impressions. The self therefore grows by accretion and epigenesis 
and not by unfolding and evolution. The correct method is observation, 
and analysis and not intuition. The will and character again must be formed 
in the continual putting forth of effort to parry off the blows aimed at us 
from outside in the seeking of prey and warding off of enemy, to translate 
the whole affair into biological terms. We are all familiar with the nature 
and consequences of this plan of life. The factor of heredity has indeed 
been lately recognised, so that our original make up is not exactly a clean 
slate, but this tardy recognition has brought little change to the plan so 
'ong complacently followed because, in the first place, we are not yet quite 
sure about the real extent of the hereditary contribution, nor in the second 
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place, about its true character. The recognition therefore has proved of 
little avail, and tabula rasa, the epigenesis and all the rest of it continue 
in practice. The cardinal defect of the whole system is this : It does not 
confer on us power and knowledge and happiness commensurable with the 
quantity of energy expended. It is based upon an essentially wrong concep¬ 
tion of the nature and the possibilities of the Self, material as well as spiritual, 
and therefore of the relation in which it does or ought to stand to the environ¬ 
ment. It expends more energy than earns, by insisting on dissipation rather 
than concentration and conservation, and the net outcome of such a scheme 
of life can only be a deficit budget, a surplus of stress over peace and 
happiness. 

The formula of the latter plan of adaptation is the converse of that of the 
former—adaptation of the environment to the self. The self recognises and 
is bent upon realizing its own Highest potentialities, its ideals : it proceeds to 
adapt the environment to the needs of this process of self-tulfilment, to 
conform the outer to the rule and standard of the inner. 1 his shows that it 
is not a plan of ignoring and neglecting the outer, but that of making it 
serviceable in the best possible manner to the conservation and concentration 
of energy within, by which act alone can the potentialities of our nature be 
realized in a measure worthy of the cost of the attempt. I he classical 
example is what is depicted by Kalidasa : the great god Mahadeva absorbed 
in deep meditation in bis favourite haunt, the mount Kailasa ; and Nanai, 
the rod of authority in hand, conforming Nature, living and non-living, to the 
tune and repose and depth of his master’s great meditation. I his is the symbol 
of spiritual as distinguished from merely animal adaptation. From this point 
of view, the direction of the flow of energy is to be mainly an inward one ; * 
the external conditions are to be so arranged that they will assist and not 
hamper the concentration of energy within, both in the physique and in the 
mind. It is assumed that the constitution (both body and mind) is a source 
of stored-up energy which should be rendered available in the shapes 
power, knowledge and love, by a process of discipline which will regulate the 
output of energy through the senses, so that the net gain may always b a 
maximum, and by a process of unfolding p r ‘‘awakening” in which a well- 
directed will is to play the principal role, the external conditions or stimuli 
being allowed to maintain the necessary warmth and excitement of vitality 
to assist this process. It is evident that this is the true sense of education—the 
provision of a system of external stimuli whereby the learner’s will may be 
provoked to draw out into activity the best potentialities of its own native. 
The principal features of this in-doot method should be noted thu- . (0 
vital philosophy, viz* that the body is a not a mass of inert u po ticlos gov . i 
t ned only by Newton’s laws of motion but a mass of centres °r stores ot 
energy, partly kinetic but vastly potential, which by the regulation of vital 
metabolism and sense-activity should be rendered a maximum kinetic lores : 
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the external stimuli shoud only assist this internal release or awaken. 
,° f P°''« <« should be noted chat I am using these terms of dvna- 

mical science m somewhat rough senses); and that the reactions of the 
organism should be so designed and directed that the output of energy may 
not be a net loss ; the give and the take of energy on the occasion of stimuli 

thaunmc'on 3 !! 3 "" 0 !! °^ COUrse be d ' s P cnse d with, but we must make a point 
. . re on the whole does "Of go out of us than flows into us This is 
v.-a economy, a religious carrying out of which will make a perfectly 
deve oped physical constitution sufficient for all the purposes of the struggle 
for ex,s ence and serviceable to the ends of our spiritual being, (e) Its 
p ritual philosophy, v,z„ that the mind of the child far from being a tahula 
lasa or simply a store of vague hereditary dispositions, is a centre through 
which the whole universal stress is operating and overflowing, analogous to 
the physical atom which may possibly be regarded as a sort of “ether-squirt" 
t which as Prof Karl Pearson explains is like a tap turned on under water ) 
so that at the back of the poor child's will we have the whole cosmic power 
given and awaiting—Mahashakti or the Mother of the world Herself The 
lev to the hidden saurces of power, knowledge and happiness is to be found 
therefore not ,n outer observation, running exercise and externally directed 
gratification, but ,n intuition culminating in dhyana and samadhi which outer 
observation may suggest and assist but not distract ; in the concentration of 
he will-power preferably upon internal centres of force culminating in what 
x ? hniCi,ll y btloivn in the science of Yoga as samyama which motor 
exercise may assist and safeguard but not dissipate („. g„ a form of breathing 
exercise called . pranayama) ; and in the quieting of the passions, in the 

mavf nT l d '. S " aCting Shad0m or d,imeras " f P^asures so that the self 
may fall back upon its own substratum which is love, sweetness and bliss (frema 

ananda), and the external gratification of the self-induced by external 

causes and referring to external objects-must be such as to tend to this con- 

summation. I erhaps from these remarks the nature of the in-door method 

has become clearer ; and it should be finally observed that this scheme of life 

around us tT! '. )Ut tlle at tcmpt to create a graceful environment 

Withr , •" ° n ,tS bein * made ’ rec0 S n tsing as it does that a self 

I 2 t : , :r; r r ent ; a '‘. i, ’ !,i '' i<,Ual *««»■« *>oci«y, is an abstraction and 
unreal ty and turther that ,n the evolution of „,e former the service or 

or he°p “ mdh P e nsable-only that this must be real service 

less sue. ^it ^ real rd '"' rjn and culture of the world has essayed, more or 
evolve a'rtvT y 'r-*° thi * problem : To what extent is it possible to 

o,ho itself I T" ”u StrUCt " r<! tHat “ ma y safc 'y and 

i, Iw ,i ,0 ,h . e P«P«ually changing environment ? To what extent can 

move?- , T ■ mie '' endeM ° f “Proton changes and tantalising 
moves of the environment ? How can it conserve and strengthen and 

esign itself so that it may continue to live and fulfil itself without requiring 
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to shift its ground perpetually in relation to the changing environment ? 
This indeed is the problem of persistent living—immortality, individual and 
cultural. Now, a great religion or culture will naturally solve this question 
by evolving and distinguishing in itself an essential part which it takes care 
to conserve, deepen and strengthen, and an accidental part—a sort of external 
shell or sheath—which it allows to change pari passu with the environment. 
1 his external shell receives the impacts of the surroundings, changes so as 
to suit them, transmitting to the inner core or substance the influences that 
will help it to fulfil its own potentialities, but acting as a dead buffer against 
such influences as will distract and injure it. ^This provision is what in 
India we call yugadharma. But the essential part must be conserved and 
allowed to fulfil its own potentialities : its continuity must never be broken : 
there we have the secret of the immortality of a religion or culture. The 
problem is solved by adopting some kind of division of labour between the 
essential part and the accidental, the inner core and the external sheath. 
But two questions have to be answered : what is the inner core as distingui¬ 
shed from the external sheath in a given civilization ? So far as the Aryan 
civilization in India (I call it Aryan, notwithstanding some of the latest 
findings of historical research) is concerned, I have given my answer in the 
book referred to in the beginning of this paper and propose to give a fuller 
one in another book taken in hand on Indian Race-Problem. The second 
question is this . what is the plan or method of devising a conserving inner 
core of civilization protected and served by a changing outer sheath ? I gave 
my answer to this also by setting forth at some length the contrast between 
the in-door and out-door plans of adaptation. I gave of course only the 
general principle of the answer, viz. that the true evolution of the individual 
and of society can be best promoted by the pursuit of the in-door plan. To 
the application of this principle with special reference to India I am coming 
presently. 


3. Give and take between an organism (individual or social) and the 
environment are unavoidable and necessary. An organism, a civilization 
or culture for the matter of that, must assimilate its proper “food” from 
without. But the food must be assimilable, otherwise there will be 
no assimilation, but only cramming, imitation or engrafting leading to 
unwholesome results. To determine assimilability we must ask ourselves 
this : Js the food consonant with the nature and direction of the inner 
core ? If not, it must not save in exceptional cases be forced into the inner core 
by the feeding tube. Suppose the inner core is diseased as perhaps with us 
( though I think that the trouble is more with the sheath than with the core 
itself) ; and suppose also it seems to require for its recovery a particular food 
(say, industrialism such as prevails in the western countries) which on inspec¬ 
tion is found to ill suit its genius and temperament ; now, shoutd the feedjng 
tube (say, a legislative measure, e.g., a legislative measure in a certain native 
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They could not stem the ebb-tide. The deep pathos of the pauranic story 
of Parikshit, the Bull and Kali may be recalled in this conection. Just 
as there is a certain inevitableness in certain diseases ( c. g, } typhoid ) 
running their course when the best doctor can on'y try to sustain the 
patient, mitigate his more painful symptoms ; and he waits for his 
opportunity to avail by Nature’s first assertion of a healthy reaction. 
Now, this in fact has been the case in India. The ebb-tide set in 
inspite of the best ellorts of our ancient supermen ; when it did set in 
( the Kaliyuga as they technically called it ) the guardians of this 
ancient culture tried to confine the evil as much as possible to the external 
shell, and thereby protect the inner core of spirituality within ; they devised 
a system of safeguarding institutions with this object primarily in view—insti¬ 
tutions whereby the sacred lamp of Ancient Illumination, the homa 'fire of 
ancient and true Spiritual Culture, might be kept burning in the dark days 
of storm and stress that followed. And that illumination and culture, it 
should be remembered, is the best possible solution, with reference to 
Indian mentality at least, of the perpetual problem of existence and adapta¬ 
tion ; to lose which, therefore, is to lose our all, and to conserve which is to 
conserve all that is worth conserving in this world of perpetual flux. And 
for what are we going to suffer this loss ? For the untenable foreign ideals 
and institutions which are already being blowm into dust and smoke under 
our very eyes by this world-conflagration ? Are we going to adapt our 
being, conform our mentality and special history to what is already in the 
throes of its death, a scheme of life which, although a natural growth in the 
West, is now being done to an apparently unnatural death ? If not, we 
should be all caution and circumspection ; ready to take full advantage of 
the present world-commotion to shake off the inertia and stupor which, on 
account of the cycle, have settled like a crust of rock upon our innate spiri¬ 
tual power and greatness ; ready to profit to the full extent by the polarity 
or contrast of ideals and methods between the past and the present which 
the current war has brought into such insistent and glaring relief; ready 
to harness all the time-forces to commence new the flow-tide in our national 
affairs, believing as we do that the ebb lias now considerably spent its force 
and that the guardian angels of this oldest and newest ( because sanafan.x ) 
civilization are already cheering and urging us from behind and above with 
their invisible presence and persuasion. Two things are to be remembered : 
(i) Our constitution being essentially saund and fraught with an immense 
possibility of luture good, and their being no vital need now for an unconsti¬ 
tutional change in that constitution, we must hold out and not surrender ; 
our essential mentality with its vital social and cultural organs of expression 
and exercise must continue or, if already injured, must be reinstated (such 
as the varnashrama scheme of life jn its purer form ) ; ( 2 ) we must coura¬ 
geously apply the time-forces, and particularly the contrasts of ideals and insti¬ 
tutions driven home by the present war, to rejuvenate ourselves, release from 
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the pent-up energies of our racial self, and thereby make the adapt¬ 
able crust or shell over us less inert and more elastic. This may not always 
mean nioving with the tunes* as the current formula is, but sometimes 
moving inspite of them. Here is given the principle of adaptation and 
assimilation. I will give an example. 

An esteemed English friend of mine once wrote to me : “Because India 
did not evolve fire-arms, it is no reason why she should not have them now.” 
I quite agree with him that the sons of this Karmabhumi should now be 
willing and able to possess fire-arms, because I am fully alive to the advan¬ 
tages, material and moral, of such possession. But the question is in what 
lorm and to what extent ? thegeneral principle of the answer, I think, should 
be this : Supposing that India is going to be a self-sufficient and self-governing 
unit of-the British Empire, she must provide what I have elsewhere described 


“an irreducible and adequate minimum of international safe-guards.” That 
is to say, she must now produce and cultivate firearms only to such an 
extent as will help her to develop her manhood and preserve order within, 
and hold her own against all foreign aggression This of course means much 
but it should not be suffered to mean more. The modern firearms and the 
enormous munition-factories where they must be turned out and the 
dreadful methods in which they are cherished and encouraged, represent 
from the standpoint of man's spiritual well-being, peace aud happiness, a 
tremendous evil, though under the present conditions a necessary evil, which 
must be cut down to its lowest dimensions, confined within the safest 
bounds, affecting not so much the inner core as the external crust of our 
existence. And in this principle I am borne out by such high authorities 
as the Prime Minister of England and the President of the United States of 
America in their latest utterances. It should never be hugged with a 
passionate ardour as a valued and covetous asset as in the West, but 
should be boldly recognised as an evil ready to be cast a\vay from us like an 
ugly incubus at the first blessed opportunity. In the West the dreadful 
“peace-programmes” led as a logical consequence to this exterminating war : 
its guarantee of future peace lies not so mugh in a “league of nations” as in 
the reduction of armaments and going back to God and Christ as his Holi¬ 
ness the Pope proposed the other day : it lies in a change in the front as 
well as in the heart of the nations of the world. May it not be hoped that 
the future ‘ peace-cheques” of the world will require only to fly on the wings 
o! Christian love and good-will to be honoured at any bank, Hindenburg 
or other ? The munition-factories, the dreadnaughts, the tanks and the 
zeppeiins are a natural product and a settled fact in the West ; it therefore 
required a war, material aud spiritual, to tear up the evil by the roots. 
With us the evil is neither a natural product nor yet a settled fact ; let us 
therefore tackle this impostor with wisdon, in the light of the genius of our 
rat e and with the best instincts of our spiritual culture ; and not develop 
a new intoxication and a blind fanaticism for this fiery and smoky demon of 
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torture and suffering whom the soul of the world is now struggling to throw 
out arid lay for good. Our military and naval programme, therefore, should 
be guided by the principle of ‘‘irreducible and adequate minimum” in the 
meanwhile. If India did not evolve these modern engines of destruction, 
let her not evolve them now : but only suffer them to grow and remain as 
a sort ot parasitic growth upon her body social, drawing upon the crust 
iather than the core for their nourishment, and ready to be operated cleanly 
away at the first indications of sanity aud good-will coming over the spirit 
of the world. Like the great god Nilkantha himself, let her taste the cup of 
poison that has been offered to her lips, but take care that she may hold 
up the poison in her throat In a distant age India was the first apostle of 
light and bliss ; in the new cycle about to begin, let India be the first 
apostle of light and bliss again ; in the meanwhile, however, she must bestrong 
within and strong without, even as a fighting force. I am glad that the 
Government have now clearly recognised the importance, both from the 
standpoint of the Empire and that of India herself, of developing her fight¬ 
ing potentialities. Be that as it may, the general principle that I am laying 
stress upon is this : In adopting new habits and institutions in view of the 
requirements of the times, a social organism should carefully consider their 
form and extent of assimilability and admit nothing which will seriously com¬ 
promise its own birthright and nativity, particularly if this is essentially 
sound and worth conserving. It should bear in mind the paradox 
of social existence, viz. that in seeking to live by adaptation a society or civiliza¬ 
tion may really cease to live. In applying this principle it should remember 
t 11 s, that the product of a foreign civilization is organic to that civilization, 
is that civilization in embryo or monad, so that it may not be possible to 
insinuate that product into another civilization, without surrendering the 
alter to the former, or at the least, bringing about a sorry confusion of’ the 
two. Every particle that leaves your body is a miniature yourself, and 
every product naturally evolved by a civilization is that civilisation in a nut¬ 
shell : this precludes the simple trarispositon of products from one civiliza¬ 
tion to another. The various institutions of a culture are related to one 
another very much like the parts of a submarine or man-of-war : each has its 
fitness and utility in the whole but not apart form it, and the whole has its 
coherence and power in and through the parts but not apart from them. 

le language of a foreign people, for example, cannot be largely adopted in 
daily life without insinuating the mentality of that people, or worse still, 
without producing a degenerate cross between the two mentalities, given 
and induced. The modern fire-arms for example again, cannot be evolved 
on a large scale in India, without allowing enormous munition factories on 
the lines of the Krupps to crop up by hundreds and thousands ; these muni¬ 
tion factories will require for their up-keep a vast net-work of technological 
(chemical, mechanical, electrical, and so on) workshops on gigant ic scales 
necessitating the bifurcation of capital and ! ibour ; these workshops and 
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manufacturing establishments, again, cannot go on without there being at 
the background widely scattered arrangements for turning out a sufficient 
number of brains ani hands, without, that is to say, there being large uni¬ 
versities (embracing all the stages) adapted to the object in view. These 
centres of instruction, the brains and the hands turned out, the concentration 
of capital and the organisation of wage-earners, the direct and indirect 
products of the workshops and factories cannot but powerfully react upon and 
profoundly modify the structure of society in general, and gradually shape it 
according to their own tendencies and requirements. And what is this but 
selling our own birthright for a mess of pottage—allowing the western 
civilization, however good in its own sphere, to distract and destory our own, 
the intrinsic merit of which may be more real than apparent now ? But will 
not our own li irreducible and adequate minimum of safeguards” require all 
this that we have just so loftily condemened ? If the State must have fire-arms 
it must curb its prejudice against training and manufacturing establishments 
and be prepared to put up in its own best interests with the evil which those 
may bring in their train. This is quite true. India cannot simply maintain 
her status quo all round ; she must be prepared to move in this direction. 
But at the same time the evil is such that, if not held in check and confined 
as far as possible to the external crust, it will poison and disintegrate her own 
being, making her cease to live in the sense in which she lived in the past 
and ought to live in the future, not only for her own sake, but for the sake 
of the world. The so-called prejudice of our own system against militarism, 
industrialism and commercialism of the latest types is only the wise and 
healthy instinct of a spiritual culture against the peril of material domination. 
Under the present abnormal conditions, this instinct may be induced to 
yield a little, but* in any case v/e should not suffer it to lose its strength and 
insight. The problem of Indian militarism and industrialism should be 
solved not only with reference to external needs but to the internal consti¬ 
tution oi the race and its best ideals. The problem should not be stated 
thus : Supposing that the Indian people largely become, as they are sec- 
tionally at present, westernised in their modes of training and habits of desiie 
and action, what provision of institutions should be made so that they may 
holdup their head amidst the nations of the world? 1 his is superficial 
nationalism. We shall allow the materialising influences to work havoc in 
our ancient hearths and homes, and only ask ourselves as to what glorious 
destiny such as that of Japan awaits a people who have committed a social 
and cultural suicide. If we allow ourselves to be practically homogeneous 
with the western peoples as regards habits, tendencies and aspirations, it is 
clear that we can only imitate the latter (and the more closely, the better) 
in evolving our military, industrial and commercial programmes. For other 
things being equal, or being apparently worse as with us in India, we can 
successfully cope with othe( competitors only by bringing our own plan in 
a line with theirs : we shall have to meet militarism by stronger and 
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thorougher militarism, industrialism with greater and intenser industri¬ 
alism and commercialism with wider and coarser commercialism. 
This is how one can parry the thrusts of one’s peer or superior. But 
* this is the former plan of adaptation which we explained at some length 
before. It can never make for a substantially conservative system of forces 
which is the condition of persistent living, individual and social. For us, 
therefore, the plan should be this : By our scheme of living we shall fortify 
our constitution to such an extent that it may successfully cope with the 
competitors with much less militarism and commercialism. The idea is to 
evolve a superior race of men, physically and spiritually, who can prove 
their efficiency in war and in peace with a minimum of material appliances. 
Increasingly more virile types of men approximating the heroes oi our 
Puranas, but progressively less material agencies offensive and defensive : 
this indeed should be the modus operand* of a spiritual civilization like ours. 
And the development of virile manhood in us, such as will confer on us 
power and security in the struggle for existence and leadership as of old in 
the future activities of world-synthesis, is possible only by falling largely 
back on our ho ne-methods of culture such as the Brahmacharyya method. 
A race nurtured on such methods will of course not be proof against bombs 
and sixteen inchers and may not keep out their enemy by sheer meditation : 
a well-equipped army and navy may be still necessary for a society 
of saints living in this best possible of all worlds of ours : but the physical 
strength, endurance and immunity from disease, the concentrated and edu¬ 
cated mind and will, and above all the force of spiritual faith and realization 
brought by our own methods of training, will undoubtedly be such a 
powerful factor and unfailing asset that we shall be able to hold our own 
and matte our spiritual influence felt, with much less external aids or 
“safeguards”, against any possible combination of hostile forces. The 
minimum, it should be remembered however, can only be an evolving 
minimum as distinguished from a statical So long as it is a transaction 

between two sets of forces both of which vary, there can be no question of an 
absolute ‘thus far and n> farther.’ The main advantages will he three: 
(0 The material programmes can be reduced to a minimum, and thus a 
considerable dissipation a id prostitution of energy checked ani thrown into 
the process of spiritual evolution where true power and happiness lie ; (2) the 
evil being reduced in dimensions will be such as can he reacted safely against 
by our “crust” alone and thus not allowing it to go deeper and gradually 
disintegrate our glorious spiritual make-up within ; and (3) we shall thereby 
hold up before the world the living example of a polity, virile and powerful, 
and yet. steadily subordinating the passion of material gain and enjoyment 
to loftier and happier sentiments, concentrating its will upon the object of 
human liberty and blessedness and not that of imperialism and world- 
domination. In assimilating “hod’ from without, let not therefore out- 
sagacious instinct leave 11s for one moment ; and above all. lot us beware 
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of the trap into which we are about to put our foot in dark intellectual 
confusion and staggering moral nervousness, viz. the imitation of unassimil- 
able and in some cases untenable foreign ideals and institutions on the 
thoughtless pretext that they have become necessary, forgetting what we 
have to conserve, safeguard and fulfil at any cost and forgetting also that 
foreign institutions, organic as they are to their own civilization, cannot 
be adopted piecemeal and as tinned articles of food. I will tell a story : 
A mendicant had to keep a cat to prevent rats from making holes in his 
rag or kaupin ; the cat demanded milk and a cow was procured ; the cow 
refused to meditate only but wanted to graze and required tending, and so 
attendants had to be kept; the attendants were rational and y|t eating 
and clubbing animals, having cares more below than above the belly, so 
that lands had to be tilled and houses to be raised. And what, do you 
think, was our ascetic doing while all these natural developments were taking 
place ? Well, he too had become a little zemindar lording it over his lesser 
worldly fellewmen. And all this for the sake of the kaupin —kaupinke waste. 
Even so it may be that we may innocently begin by adopting 'only the 
modern fire-arms and then by and by find our own civilization invaded and 
supplanted by another, and resulting in a degenerate cross ; and this process 
may rattle on through an apparently necessary concatenation of causes 
and effects, actions and reactions, demands and supplies, as in the story 
told above. We should therefc- e never suffer our eyes to wander from the 
ideals, not only the near but the distant, which we mean to realize as one 
of God’s created races. 

(4) We have believed in the cycle in human affairs, but are not on 
that account fatalists. O11 the contrary, we have held that man’s essence 
is Power, and that therefore he is hitriself the maker of his destiny. The 
policy of thoughtless drift and wanton abandon in social and national life is 
therefore suicidal. It will not do simply to say this : The world is 
inevitably drifting to certain con litions of things ; it is vain to try to arrest 
this drift ; let us therefore move with it, and try to make the best of a bad 
job. In practice, however, this trying to make the best of a bad job means 
little or nothing. The Indian public men are unfortuanately very largely 
falling into this hallucination conjured up by the impact of our own inert 
temperament against the surging and dashing world-forces. Vishvamitra 
defied Brahma himself and create! a new world according to his own ideas ; 
wc would sell our own empire of birthright for an irridcscent bubble “gay 
in the sunshine and broken by the passing wind” ! If I cannot bring my 
appeal home to the stouter chords of Indian nature, such as idealism, taith, 
courage, and “will to power". I had belter not write ottl this scheme at all ; 
for, to the drifters and time-movers, men without faith and courage, large 
vision and wide outlook, my few suggestions will appear as impractical, 
idealistic and even utopian. They will grant me my principles in theory but 
wiil withold them from me in practice. The redoubtable methodise of the 
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“historico-comparative” school, for example, will characterise my proposals 
as medneval, as antiquated schemes tried already in the balance. of history 
and found wanting. My “adequate minimum of safeguards” again will 
smoothly pass m their ideas into an overwhelming and “necessary” smuggling 
<-i foreign matter. They cannot and will not draw a line between what is to 
ie conserved and what is to be modified, and when they vaguely employ the 
f iniS ’ ada P tatlon an d assimilation, they really mean adoption and imitation 
' nd what is more unfortunate is this, that they are heeding “the actual 
and possible conditions” of the world only through the lashes of their but 
slig.itly parted eye-lids. For example, are they quite sure that the actual 
anc possible conditions after the great war will substantially be the same 
aS . Cf ° re 11 or even as nou ' ? A distant vision—I do not say prophetic 
mav b 7 maj ; i COntr " PO§e appearanC< * : thin S s that ma 3 f be apparently coming 
usher in k) C l y -,f° mg ' For m y ow ’ n part, 1 do not expect that the war will 
m uPs J,? r r imm : bUt> 1 expeCt that k wil1 S ive a profound shaking to 

half La, and praCticeS - Lastl * as 1 am not advocating any 

■ ures, it is quite possible that we, poor school-masters, shall be 

, inOSt ° ut ol S ear by this proposed new settlement in education ; for 

costume- tUI11 ? d ° Ut no better than dealers in second-hand outlandish 
• I , univcrsit y market, so that when the people are determined 

Othelll v H h C T g f and UVe “ ^ahmacharins, our occupation like 
Jo completely gone, unless we too can change ; but in any case 
we must remember that the blooming bud- of a nation l Lot live for X 
school-masters such as we are ; and that ittvc mean to obstruct where wo 

th^!rxx:or h 7r oftbe8ods - b ° hca,d peaHng 

w . ,\ ■ off > 110 matter to whom the hands may belong.” 

out and disc,,- 0 T ^ C ° m . P ™* ° f tlie P resent P a P er > however, I shall not earn 
fro i pm ^ K manitn, d implications of these general principles tegarded 
rom d lff , view-points. The few suggestions I have made may not 
convince, but yet make us pause and think before we blindly rush or' what 

of wl7 SC ’ f mV <HUSe,VeS * he Iightl >’ SWept feet by this tornado 

wreck ' f \ 3C ys ®’. t0 bc ilun « ““ceremoniously into the vast mouldering 
ll ;;: °* U, 7 au "RV™ atan 1 firm with this faith burning 

souls that all this devastating tornado may ultimately tend to such l 
profound clam of human corporate existence, and such a purification X 
nlth and plague of the world’s cultural atmosphere as have chosen to 
ive and d e, in and for. Nnsv, I pass on 10 the constructive part of this 
paper where again I can now expect to give only the general outlines. 


C. PRACTICAL APPL1C4TI0NS. 

I will confine myself to the sketching of an educational scheme logically 
evolved from the premises explained above. I shall have little directly ?*< 
do either with practical politics or with social reform. One word just now 
m this connection, however. Though I have definitely adopted theconserv- 
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ative view ( it should be otherwise called, however ) as regards our social 
and cultural problem, I have made it abundantly clear, perhaps, that I do 
not want the perpetuation of the existing order of things which I have 
described as the condition of increased inertia, relaxation or swoon brought 
on primarily by the Cycle, but assisted, confirmed and deepened by several 
patent secondary causes, such as falling of character, loosening of social 
cohesiveness, and so on. This swoon must pass off and we can certainly 
accelerate the recovery by our karma , by putting all our leleased and 
gathered might into the rows in our palsied hands. i do not therefore 
quarrel with the so-called “reformer” as regards striving and moving and 
changing the existing condition, but as regards the modes of striving and 
the direction and goal of the moving and changing. Measured by my own 
proposed standard, the change necessary is far more colossal than what will 
be deemed necessary and sufficient by the ‘‘reformer”. This will appear 
from the sketch itself. 



( a ) The object : 

The object of an educational system should not be merely “advancement 
of learning”, but the advancement of life. It should prepare men to live and 
grow up so as to realize the best potentialities of manhood. The object of. 
training, therefore, is eminently practical and of spiritual significance. No 
education is sound which does not teach us how to live. And living is more 
vital than learning. In the education of the Hindoo, for example, our 
system should be so devised as to bring out and fulfil all that is best in his 
racial heredity and individual make-up. In other words, he should be 
brought up according to his own best ideals. 1' his is teaching him how to 
live. It follows that his education must be on a religious basis. So also it 
must be for the Musulman, the Christian, and so on. The unity and brother 
hood of Man is the crown of a stately edifice of which the foundations must 
be laid in the solid rock of racial individulities. Races like individuals can 
be true to one another only by being true to themselves : they can love one 
another only by loving whatever is truly and especially of themselves. 

( b ) What follows from the object : 

l_i) The Universities should be as little as possible concentrated into 
large towns and cities, but should be diffused widely over the rural areas. The 
physical conditions, the industrial and commercial activities of the west have 
produced the concentration of population into ever-largening cities creating 
there artificial environments for the growth of individual lives aud national 
institutions. Now, according to our principles, such concentration has rather 
to be discouraged in India which is mainly an agricultural land, and ought 
to remain mainly a country of simple agriculture, graceful handicralts and 
useful cottage industries, of plain and sturdy, pious and active lives in 
natural surroundings. To change this is to change her nervous system 
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her soul. But then how should she compete with other races ? 
The reply is—by producing by the brahmacharyya scheme of education a 
virile race of plain-livers and high-thinkers capable of bearing any stress 
and making any sacrifice, and providing the least possible safeguard of in¬ 
dustries etc. on modern lines to cope 'with the modern evil. The second 
half of the answer will mean nothing without the first half. In education 
especially, the diffusion over rural areas and placing ourselves amidst, simple 
natural environments appear to be absolutely essential for fulfilling the true 
ends of spiritual culture. The tapoban and gumgriha will thus appear to be 
the proper places of Indian education. But we need not retire into the 
Naimisharanya or Dandakaranya for a tapoban. We have to create by our 
united efforts the tbpobaus and gurugrihas in our own degraded and 
malaria-stricken villages. It should not be feared that in withdrawing from 
the larger towns and centres of activity, we shall make our educational 
institutions grow in the backwater and amidst abstracted conditions. The 
real life ot the country should be and is largely lived in the villages, and 
education should be intimately in touch with such life. Moreover, the 
object of education being, according to our plan, discipline of the senses 
and concentration of mind and will-power, like that of diffused sunlight by 
eans of a focussing glass, so as to make the self a great centre of energy, 
the distracting and dissipating conditions of city-life should be as far as possible 
avoided. Further, in the cities there is bound to be a promiscuous inter¬ 
mixture of ideas and practices prejudicial to the development of definite and 
pronounced types of character, and therefore some sort of isolation (like that 
required in biological evolution) must be provided. On the other hand, in 
e vi ages ue aie not going to allow our scattered educational institutions 
e c isorganised into isolated and mutually ignoring units They must be 
v"" t0 S ether 1,1 to some sort of organisation. In withdrawing from the 
uties, again, we may have to sacrifice to a little extent what is called 
smartness ’ or ready-wittedness, but shall gain immeasurably in ‘'thorou¬ 
ghness or sound-wittedness. Within proper safeguards also our you no 
earners will be laid bare to the impact of the main currents of thought and 
practice prevailing in the land and in the world for the matter of that. We 
( o not piop 0se to rear them up as frogs in a stagnant well. 

(2) Suppose now we take a small village, poor, degraded and malaria- 
stucken as it usually is. We should start our school or schools in its very 
midst with a view to provide, amongst other more theoretical advantages, 
an object-lesson of cleanliness, health and joy of plain living. The gums 
and the shishyas, with or without the help of the villagers ; will commence 
to cut down with their own hands the surplus jungles, improve the natural 
and artificial drainage, and provide for pure drinking water, in a selected area 
of the village. They may be also called upon to tend their own cattle and 
till their own lands-- given to them (that is, the institution) by the village 
council or panchnyet. They must live in cottages like those of the poor 
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villagers themselves, but kept neat and clean and tidy, in a colony of their 
own in the very heart of the village conditions. Modern residential quarters 
on a lavish scale will hardly be an object-lesson to the poor villagers whose 
condition needs to be improved, materially, intellectually and morally ; 
and the co-operation and educative influences of the proposed institutions 
will be immensely felt. Briefly, the institution should not only be a centre 
of teaching and learning, but one of its primary objects will be to create 
around it a healthy and graceful environment. 

G) But the most primary object of education in such institutions will 
be the self-discipiining, self-conserving and self-fulfilling of the boys and 
youngmen by a course of training, that we have more than once described 
as the brahmacharyya system. The substance of this will have to be gathered 
from the smritis and may require to be adapted somewhat to modern condi¬ 
tions. I will not go into the details of this plan now, such as these : They 
must get up in the early dawn, bathe and perform their kriyn (religious 
practice), vaidic and tantrik , consisting of asana, mudra, pranayavia and 
apasana under the direction of their gurus ; then they must assemble to take 
their lessons (preferably in the open, sunny air or under the shade of trees) 
in the morning (say, for not mere than two hours) ; then they must work 
for sometime in their cottages, gardens and fields to improve their surroun¬ 
dings ; about the time of noon they should take their meal, simple, pure 
and yet substantial ( satlvika ) with plenty of milk and butter and vegetables, 
but no fish and flesh ; after meal, they can rest (not sleep) a little, discuss, 


with the villagers or amongst themselves matters of interest and importance ; 
in the afternoon they will assemble again for their lesson which may continue 
for not more than two hours (thus avoiding the vice of over-teaching), 
bathe again before sun down and go through their appointed religious 
practice; then for a short hour or so they can read and write ; then they 
will have their simple and light night-meal and retire to their beds at, say, 
9 or 9-30 in the evening. In the gaps I want to leave them scope for 
profitable amusements and plays (the foreign games such as the football, the 
cricket and so on being rigidly excluded). The end of such discipline being 
not an one sided ascetic life, it should provide for a full and harmonious 
development of the whole personality. I do not expect, however, that by 
adopting this system we shall at once produce a whole Indian nation of 
brahmacliarins , but that a considerable section of the population will be 
avowedly and really so, and allow their ideas and practices to permeate all 
the strata of society making the silent but plastic masses also progressively 
tend towards that goal. The result on the whole will be a spiritually 
emphasised culture as it has been in this continent from immemorial times. 
We hear the cant of too much spirituality from those who wholly mistake 
the meaning of spirituality. 

(4) The course of instruction must consist primarily of the products of 
our culture and civilization imparted as far as practicable through the 
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edium of the mother-tongues of the learners. The teaching of English or 
any other foreign tongue, though indispensable now for various reasons, 
should be delayed at least till the young learner reaches his twelfth year. 
The impact of foreign sounds and foreign ideas upon the plastic and forming 


nervous system and mind of the child does no good, but shocks and injures 
them. Even in the adult stage, the foreign medium should be employed 
with the greatest reservations. Foreign ideas, especially of science and 
history, have to be gradually assimilated, however. For this purpose, 
societies should be started not only to translate the foreign classics in 
different subjects but to render them easily assimilable. In any case, however, 
the learner should be given his own culture primarily and the alien culture 
secondarily and by way of supplementation. 

(5) Education must proceed on a religious basis : there can be no non¬ 
religious education of Indian boys at least. The religious basis will be 
nothing it not practical, for religion is not a matter of understanding but of 
practical realization. It follows, therefore, that we should have separate 
primary and secondary schools for the education of Hindu, Mahomedan and 
Christian boys. To mix them up in the earlier stages will be to turn them 
out as indifferent men. True religion in the earlier stages cannot and will 
not make a man other than tolerant and even loving to his fellowmen of 
other creeds. Let, therefore, interchange and co-operation take place in the 
higher stages of education. Among the various sections of the Hindus 
themselves it will be easily possible to provide a common and substantial 
basis of moral and religious instruction. But upon thte common basis T am 
for diversity of prescription ( and not uniformity ) having refernce to the 
varying needs and aptitudes of different learners and classes of learners. 
I he heredity and tradition of the different classes of the community cannot 
also be ignored and confounded altogether from to-morrow without produ¬ 
cing the most disastrous results. 

(6) Gurus of the proper type should be turned out in sufficient numbers 
to undertake this gigantic task of national education. For this purpose, 
the better class of sadhus and sadhakas in India who are still keeping alive 
the ancient illumination should be approached and induced to start ask hi mas 
where youngnicn of good education (old or modern), self-sacrificing and high- 
souled, should go and live for some years to be well up in practical religion 
and the great esoteric science ( yoga ) of the ancients, besides supplementing 


their one-sided intellectual equipment. Coming back from these sources of 
hght and power these men themselves will become similar sources in the 
village institutions wc have proposed. As a transitory measure, however, 
we may have a double framework of teaching—properly co-ordinated of 
course—in the institution, r;V., that done by true spirited English-educated 
men and that given by the true pandits and sadhakas induced to join as the 
guides or achafyyas of these institutions. The teachers should live with 
their families in the village-colony adopting into their fold the learners and 
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in £ 110 fees from them* The village-council should maintain botlVth?' 
•achers and the learners by granting lands, gardens and cattle to them 
to be looked after by themselves ; by securing grants from the Administration 
or well-to-do individuals ; and, if necessary, by raising an educational cess, 
and making other kinds of religious and semi-religious levies as it used to be 
done in the past. The students are to live preferably in the families of their 
gurus ; in small messes ot two or three under the loving supervision of their 
teachers ; in the families of their own parents provided the parents conform 
absolutely to the standard of domestic management necessary for the 
up-bringing of brahmacharins ; but in no case in hostels and barracks. The 
village-council, again, should build temples and mosques necessary for the 
religious worship of the students under its care ; and open libraries, 
dharmasbalas , dharmasabhas and similar othe'r institutions ; but the council 
should ever be the servant and protector of the Vidyalayn and never its 
master and dictator. 

(7) Co-operation and fellowship amongst the various groups of students 
and classes (such as the Hindus and the Mahomedans, the higher classes and 
the so-called ‘ depressed classes ? ) have to be brought about and encouraged 
by drawing them together into activities of common interest and usefulness, 
bor example, in the work of sanitary improvement of the villages they may 
all join hands and toil as comrades. Again, in organising melas t jatras , 
kathakatas and other indigeneous festivals of public good they may work as 
hearty fellows. By other suitable means also they can be made to breathe 
in a common cultural atmosphere and participate in a common practical life. 
But in the primary and secondary institutions themselves I must provide 
lor reasonable segregation, since my object is to enable the different types to 
grow up not merely according to cosmopolitan notions of morality and good 
breeding, but according to the special standards of manhood realizable by 
special modes of religious living, inside as well as outside the schools. I have 
no fear that, if properly conducted, this scheme will tend in any manner to 
narrow and intolerant ideas and modes of life. 


C. The Stages of Instruction. 

'lie stages may roughly be three, viz., primary, secondary and higher or 
coiiegiate. I want to make education free in all the stages : learning and 
character are not commodities that can be sold and bought ; and the learner 
should never be made to teel that he is paying for what he is getting ; he 
can only pay his devotion and service in exchange for the love and light he 
is receving from his teacher. This is a fundamental principle of Indian 
educational tradition which L am not prepared to compromise, much less to 
throw up. I propose five sources of income : (i) An educational cess to be 
levied by the village-council ; (2) liberal grants from the public exchequer 
ot the btate : (3) special levies such as ishwarvritti to be raised on special 
occasions such as shradd/ia, marriage &c : (4) voluntary donations from the 
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rents and well-to-do individuals, particularly if we can awaken in them 
that sense of practical religious piety which, not long ago, would prompt them 
to plant trees in public haunts, excavate tanks, sink wells, found hospitals 
and dharmashalas, and so on ; and (5) the last but not the least, the grant of 
suitable lands, cattle and other necessary materials with which a band of 
honest workers can themselves live and improve their surroundings. 

(t) The primary stage should extend up to the age eight. The learners 
should have as little to do with books and the dead walls of the class room as 
possible. 1 hey should have plenty of play and amusement. Instruction 
^ ion d be mainly oral and practical under the guidance of educated and 
a ectionate teachers-. 1 lie object should be not merely the training of the 
senses, but thier discipline—with no'undue handicap or restraint however 
hey should be brought up in joy and beauty like blooming flowers, and the 
merci ess rod ot the task master must go out of fashion. The oral instruc- 
toni siould impart all that is best in the child’s past history and tradition 
as l ' ut * s sou nd in modern science, especially hygiene, agriculture 
-nn gardening. I he basis of the brahmacharyya scheme of life should be 
already laid in the plastic life of the child, but the rigours of the method 
lould be relaxed in his case. Above all, provide practical religious living. 

* itt e reading and writing ( in the vernaculars ) may be introduced in the 

ast two years : his religious classical language also, but more in the form of 
recitation than in that of reading and writing. 

(") I he secondary stage extends to the age sixteen. The moral and 

religious basis is deepened and consolidated. Racial culture still forms the 

a!iTlh int ? 1IeCtUal f °° d ’ but f ° reign sceince ' his tory, geography, mathematics 
erature are also introduced in assimilable shapes. It is something 

supp ( menting the tol system of education by an appropriate contribution 
"i mo, ern culture. The emphasis, again, is on the fact of Jiving and on that 
"I stocking the mind with a mass of information. Let jthe boy grow up 
to be a self-respecting, patriotic and useful citizen, strong in body and in 
mind > and 3,1 “'’filing source of energy and good will. The course of studies 
to be determined by a counil ol senior teachers respiesenting an union of 
several villages, over which the provincial board or Senate should exercise 
not-too-much-interfering supervision with a view to maintain efficiency and 
reasonable uniformity. Those union councils also should organise and 
conduct tjieir own public examinations and grant certificates, the general 
principles being determined in consultation with the provincial board 
These examinations may be partly written, but mainly practical-the 
examinee being called upon to do something practical and show his 
t horoughness and readiness in discussion in a convocation of his peers an,! 
elders where all the interested and educated villagers may be present. 

(iii) The College system will*ordinari!y extend to the age of twenty ot 
twenty one, but in few cases it iny run to the age of twenty-four vis., in cases 
of higher specialization There mav be one modest eollege in an union of 
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say, ten villages. This will also be a colony of professors and students in 
one of the central villages. The plan of meeting and lecuturing may be 
otherwise than at present in our colleges. The students should go to the 
houses of the professors, or to their rooms if they are living with them, and 
have their lessons. The brahnmcharyya plan of life should be more 
thoroughly carried out. At this stage, there may be also common lectures 
in common places in which all castes and creeds will participate. It is a 
stage of comparative studies to an increasing extent, and therefore diffe¬ 
rent sections of the people or even different peoples may be brought 
together to compare notes. There may be also common scientific labora¬ 
tories and workshops and libraries—all of them on simple scales and 
inexpenensive lines. In the highest stage of spacialization, a renowned 
adhyapaka and sadhaka must gather by the fame of his scholarship and 
force of his personality a cluster of students around him and thus form a 
college himself. Original research with special reference to the traditional 
culture of India, but also dealing with questions of permanent interest, 
should be specially encouraged at this stage. Our men should be able to 
leave the world better than as they found it when entering upon its stage. 
The courses in the college stage to be determined by a council of profes¬ 
sors representing several unions under the fostering care and supervision 
of the provincial senate. In this way the “regional cultures” may be 
fostered and at the same time efficiency and uniformity insured. The 
same remarks apply to the Degree or Upadhi examination. 

D. Spiritual Education. 

This land of Bharata was regarded by the ancient seers as the Karma- 
bhumi , while other lands of the earth were, from their standpoint, Bhoga- 
bhumi. The former is the land of action by which mukti or salvation may 
be attained by man ; the latter is the land of gratification of the mundane 
desires of man. One mainly follows the path of Enjoyment {preyah ), and 
the other mainly the path of good ( shreyah ) leading progressively and 
ultimately to the blending of slireyali and prey ah both. Whatever truth 
there may be in this contrast, it may be safely granted that Indian civili¬ 
zation and calture have especially designed themselves so as to prepare a 
man born on Indian soil directly and avowedly for the attainment for 
mukti. That is why a creature after numberless cycles of birth and death is 
appointed to live in this land. Here is the special meaning of kartpa, viz., 
action that will directly refer to, and prepare for, the realization of the Self. 
A solid crust of inertia has settled upon the so.il of this karmabhumi, 
and this must be broken in order that the soul imprisoned within may be 
liberated. The violent impact of the world-forces will certainly help 
this process of liberation, but the main hope lies in our exerting ourselves 
bv a process of active education ( sadhana ) especially adapted to this 
inert ( or tamasika ) condition of our current stage of existence. Hence 
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no system of education in India can be regarded as thorough and self- 
fulfilling which does not address itself directly and emphatically to this 
momentous object of spiritual awakening. It should not be content if it 
can only turn out good citizens of an earthly state ; but its object should be 
to produce worthy denizens of the kingdom of heaven on earth ; not 
dreamers and star-gazers and ascetics only, but men who like the poet’s 
oird are “true to the kindred points of heaven and home”. It follows 

therefore the our ordinary courses of education must be laid upon and 

directed to spiritual education : the so-called secular educution must be 
coordinated with the religious. Directly and primarily in the all the 
different stages of education we must prepare as far as possible for 
this consummation. T must not however discuss here the principles 
and deta.ils of spiritual education, nor refer to “the double framework” 

ot f atdtc and Tantrih practice adapted to the ends of such education. 

I his latter practice, though the very bone of own bones and the 
flesh of nur flesh, has fallen into unmerited disrepute very much 
"f late. 1 hus the Mantra has become “meaningless jabhar”. and the Tantric 
practice loathsome, “left-handed” and hellish. All this is partlv due to 
our own colossal ignorance of what the Tantra really is, and partly to our 
hick of moral backbone, for we are only repeating the parrot-cry tanght by 
some western Orientalists and critics. My esteemed friend Sir John 
\\ oodroffe has stood up as a valiant knight in behalf of this outraged cult 
of Power and Liberation ; and in this connection T will only add that he is 
uoing for the 1 antra what the great Swami Vivekananda did for the Vedanta 
and Hindu culture generally, and that his task is the tnore arduous and 
chivalrous ■ me, bee mse whilst the Vedanta was simply neglected or possibly 
misunderstood, the Tantra has been grossly abused and outraged. Rut 
here., onl\ I want to emphasise the point that a man’s education 
L not wortli its name if it doe c not lend up to his spiritual ful¬ 
filment, and that the education of the universities must not ignore and 
fight shy of the great ends of religion, and finally that education as an 
intensely active process must not end with the attainment of the Degree, 
but must be concurrent with life itself. 


F.. Technical Education. 

Technical Education (Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Industrial Chemistry, and so on) on modern huge workshop lines is an 
evil, though a necessary one, from our standpoint. This prodigious machi¬ 
nery of industrial evolution with towering sort-emitters and snoring coal- 
consumers, is not only foreign but antagonistic to our spiritual culture, ami 
under-mine the conditions or man’s real power and happiness, making him 
an epicure within and a tantalus without. Therefore in regard to this we 
must, so long as the world is as it is. follow the principle of “adequate 
minimum”. To neutralise this necessary evil we should do two things : 
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(i) make it the business of the State directly ; for the State is the “outer 
shell”, of which we have spoken, to protect the “inner core” of society and 
culture within. Let this world-evil be reacted against as far possible by the 
shell alone. (2) The brahmacharyya plan can never fit in with the modern 
workshop plan, so that to guard against this unavoidable modern parasite 
let us divert all our private (as distinguished from State) activities to more 
congenial directions, viz. graceful handicraft (where the labourer is an artist 
and not merely a “hand”) and simple home industry. With the brahma¬ 
charyya plan we shall be able to hold out, provided the state be urged to 
provide—preferably in the towns and cities—the minimum paraphernalia 
of industrial training and activity on western lines. Let the national coun¬ 
cils or boards have nothing to do with these necessary paraphernalia of evil : 
let them confine it to the “shell”. On the other hand, utmost encourage¬ 
ment should be given by these Councils to handicraft and home industry ; 
these should be made numerous, widely scattered, useful, graceful and cheap, 
and let all students and therefore all future citizens know a little of these. 
Thus I want to make technical (or practical) education simple, national and 
universal. Similarly, colleges of medicine and law should be conducted by 
the State, preferably in the cities. Large scientific laboratories and museums 
also should be the care of the State. Apart from such “safeguards” to be 
provided by the State (and the State may be urged if it is slow to move), 
society should be practically autonomous within to work its special history 
out. It may be considered necessary to send our young men to foreign 
countries to learn the technique of industries ; but no one should be sent 
who has not prominently taken advantage of, and profited by, the brahma¬ 
charyya scheme of education outlined above, for otherwise he will be a 
disruptive influence in society on coming back ; he will come back as a 
convert to foreign ideas and therefore as amoving hot-bed of germs producing 
social inflamation. The reasons why I propose to make technical education 
of the western type practically a state monopoly are perhaps obvious. 

1 here are many forms of business, unsuited to the constitution of a given 
society, detrimental to its best aspirations but urgently necessary in view 
ot the prevailing circumstances, which cannot be managed by private 
individuals and corporations without provoking unhealthy reactions in 
themselves and shocking and deranging through them the vital centres of 
the social system, hor example, the State may keep slaughter-houses, if 
absolutely necessary, but private individuals and corporations should never. 
An evil that tempts and entangles everybody is an evil that overpowers ; 
an evil that can make the State alone attend to itself is one that is held 
under restraint, because what the State alone can do no other party will 
l e free and required t* do : state-monopoly is a most powerful limitation 
of private initiative and occupation, and this is a necessary and beneficent 
limitation particularly in those cases where society has to react against an 
evil of enormous magnitude but alluring appearance, which like a Rakshasa 
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"Avi!l end by devouring private parties and ultimately society itself, if they 
are left free to deal with the evil severally or distributi\;ely. And what is 
the State ? I'o use a biological figure, it is a machinery for concentrating 
the phagocytes of the body social into those parts which have been, or arc 
lively to be, attacked or injured, with a view to arrest the insinuating evil ; 
an arrangement for giving definite directions to the vital elasticity of the 
social organism on the occasions of external impact or internal pressure. 

ns is one of the vital functions. And the State should do this efficiently, 
and in some cases, exclusively. Now, suppose the State starts colleges for 
technical education on modern lines in the cities ; what should be its 
actual plan of work? There also it must follow the policy of “adequate 
minimum.” I’he students admitted into these colleges are private parties 
and will go out of them as such ; hence their technical education should 
e i.ised upon a prcvi^jis through Brahamacharyya training and liberal 
cu lure. ] want to make this condition of admission into the technical 
co eges a sufficiently high and exacting one. because we are going to throw 
t ese young men into an ordeal in which, outlandish and essentially godless 
as it is, they will be called upon to put forth the toughest moral stamina 
anc t ie viri est religious optimism. Simultaneouly with the technical train 
mg want to keep a provision of culture that will not allow these men to 
C egenerate into sordid money-makers, caring for wealth as an end and 
measuring success by comfort, scoffing and sneering at sacrifices and 
shrugging shoulders at ideals. 




F* Mass Education. 

nresllir. T bl ' ree but 116,5,1 not be compulsory. I think il wcc.rn 

present to ,ho masses the -food” in an assimilable and attractive form they 

0 eagci to consume it. And this is no more tautology. The masses 
are shrewed, intelligent and possess a noble culture of their’own ; I have 
myself lound that I can be perfectly at home with the simple, unlettered 
vi lagers with all my metaphysics and sociology, provided I leave aside my 
out andish modes of speech and presentation. Leaving aside my Ibsen ami 
Bergson I have often listened in a thrill of inner rapture to the simple 
Milage,- singing songs that tell of our deepest thoughts and talking untutored 
me aphysics that will put to shame the brightest of nn European idols ; 
and while ‘‘earing all this I have felt as if I have been hearing the dull’ 
( ‘ ce p groan of the ocean of Eternity beating against the hollow, crumbling 
rock of human pomp and power, the pereni.il sigh of a rock-bound Piv,ik- 
theus lor the forgotten joy and bliss of liberation. Such is the people 
around me, and 1 kneel down before this Symbol of Christ, crucified ami 
wearing the thorny crown of suffering, this Vishvarupa and Daridra Narayan, 
' n mute devotion ! A people who can evince a sustained religious interest 
in merely listening to the pundit’s recitation of the highly philosophical 
( *eeta. or Yogavashishtha or Bhagabntn, who are no warm ami enthusiastic 
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in Rashidas or Tulsidas, Kavir or Nanak, require only the food to be 
presented in their familiar forms to be drawn to it. I believe no compul¬ 
sion will be necessary if we are not going to start schools for them with 
the ostensible object of teaching the ridiculous kindergarten, the story of 
Duval, the geography ot Peru, the history of the Visigoths and the sanita¬ 
tion of Berlin or London. 1 shall give them literacy, geograph)-, history and 
hygiene, but I shall give them more of their own Tulsidas, their own 
sources of traditional culture and inspiration. I believe that I can lift up 
Lhe degraded masses by not so much cutting off their old moorings which 
are sound, but by putting more energy, coliesiveness and purity into them, 
drawing mainly upon their own religion and employing chiefly their own 
methods of culture such as the mela, jatra, kathakata, kirtan and similar 
other graceful and ceremonial institutions, adapting these a little to current 
ideas and tendencies. The village councils should supervise as before. 

(}. The Education of Women. 

The plan of education which will make the women the equals of men is 
wrong. That is the plan of her degradation. The woman should be the 
counterpart, the supplement, the “better-half” of man in the truest sense of 
the expression. Her empire lies in her being a wife and a mother, and this 
empire should be one of real influence and dignity. The position of Hindu 
women in society has become degraded in many ways for various secondary 
reasons, but the ideal and the ground-principles of womanhood in India are 
all sound and must not be thrown up. A religion that regards the woman 
as the embodiment of the Creative Power (Adya Shakti) Herself cannot 
think of degrading her in society. Woman-hood in India, like manhood, 
lias a special history aud tradition which continues down to these times, 
and with much less distra* lion and interruption than the tradition 
of manhood. As a practical scheme, we may have small-sized schools 
for girls of tender age on national lines ; but I discourage the starting 
of colleges for the training of grown up girls. The education of these 
latter should not be neglected but ought to be the care of the parents 
and the husbands as our religion enjoins ; such education being mainly 
moral and religious and practical, but also substantially intellectual. My angel 
in the sanctuary of borne I can never suffer to become other them a Sarala or 
a Suryyamukhi blooming, if necessary, into the calm effulgence of a 
bralmiavadini like Gargi or Maitreyi, rising into the serene dignity of a 
queen of men like a Rani Blvavani or Ahalyabai, or even sprouting into 
the radio-active glow of a scientific partner like Madame Curie ; but never 
to be shrieking heroine of political platforms and the lighting propagandist 
of woman suffrage. For her I shall reserve all the ruling by love and 
persuasion as a mother, or as a sister, or as a wife in the whole range of my 
activities ; for myself I shall reserve all the fighting, enshrining my goddess 
on the altar of a man’s strength, fidelity and worship. If this is government 
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compartments, it is the Creator and His plan that are responsible ; the 
polarity of man and woman being, according to His plan, not merely a 
biological fact, an accident of the outer shell, but a spiritual fact, an expression 
of the gist of existence. In saying all this, however, I do not express any 
opinion about the rightness of the principle that woman should have 
her share in politics directly and proportionately. Also, from what I have 
said it will appear that I not only do not want to perpetuate the subjection of 
women, but that I want to replace it by the subjection of men—a subjection 
that binds in love and satisfies in service. Then again, I may say incidentally, 
that I shall consider it an evil day for India when the sturdy, old-fashioned 
lace of “grandmothers” will have died out, notwithstanding what a leading 
Bengali scientist,may say to the contrary. 


51. The Constitution. 

1 his last point I shall here deal with in one or two words. The authority' 
of the gam or acharyya in matters of discipline and education must be 
supreme , the village councils must help in selecting the teachers with the 
utmost care, but after the selection has been made, it should be its duty to 
serve, piotect and advise the institution controlled by the guru and not to 
interfere, over-rule and dictate. The inviolability of the authority of the 
guru is one of the cardinal principles of our system. The village council 
is a representative body of elders in the village looking after matters 
educational and other than educational. It will make its recomend - 
atioo;. in regard to the selection of teachers to the Councit of Professors 
rvith whom the power and responsibility of appointing and removing 
aC " hi lie. Even this latter council should leave the utmost possible 
freedom to an individual teacher after he has been appointed! This 
Council is a representative body of educationists working in several villages 
joined together into an Union embracing a population of, say, 50,000. These 
Councils of teachers will be under the general supervision of the provincial 
Senates which also will not so n^uch interfere and dictate as advise, and help, 
r>o as to maintain the requisite standard of efficiency and uniformity. The 
power of over-ruling the local councils will he given to the provincial Senate 
01 University, but it should be exercised with tire utmost caution, so that the 
ideal and principles of teaching may not suffer under the pressure of the 
port-folio and in the entanglements of the red-tape. This Senate also will 
consist mainly of veteran educationists (not necessarily professors in .11 cases) 
of large experience into which a small non-educationist element may b 
usefully introduced by way of diversion. True educationists need not be 
visionaries all over ; but are expected to be men of strong common-sense and 
wide-awake sagacity, so that a business run mainly by them mol not 
^generate into a muddle of good-for-no-other-thing ‘‘school-masters '. My 
school masters are masters of men and not merely masters of Egyptian 
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archives and silurian fossils. I have absolutely no fear in giving them almost 
complete autonomy in their own affairs, and I have chosen the humblest of 
them, the village gnrumahashaya , and planted him boldly and squarely as a 
master in his own home and sphere of action. This is provincial autonomy 
carried to the very centres of our social nervous system. The Senate may 
not have its seat in the over-crowded capital only. Without losing contact 
with the vital currents of the land and the world, the Senate and its Execu¬ 
tive Body, may retire, at least occasionally, to calmer zones or less distracting 
environments ; and in this way we may have a rehearsal in this advanced 
Kaliyuga of that historical congregation of Risliis in the Naimisharanya , 
bent upon conserving and perpetuating the ancient culture by formulating 
and divulging to the masses the Smrith , the Tantras and the Pauranic lore. 

Thus an idealist, too, like myself has tried his unwonted and clumsy hand 
at constitutionTraming ; possibly the “constitution” is only an hallucination 
of a mind diseased ; but can there be any doubt about the grandeur and 
beauty of the ideal that I have dreamed on my cradle of Indian phylogeny, 
from which I have declined to move though the “enlightened reformers” 
have nearly drowned me with their confused clamour, and European educa¬ 
tion in the Indian Universities has almost choked me with its godless and 
graceless stutf ? While the cry on every side is going up for more commerce, 
more industry, more wealth and moie comfort, is there a true son of India 
who will hark and listen in the dark solemn hours of the night to the silent 
music of the celestial spheres, full of infinite pathos and tremendous warning, 
sending unto this wicked and warring planet of ours the old message of 
human immorality and bliss ? 
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